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‘Renovations planned 
for dorms, apartments 


. by Denise Wheeler 
~ Tim Pedrotiy, physical plant manager, has esti- 
mated that $275,000 will be spent on the renovation 
‘of Lyons, Ryan and Founders this summer. 
Both Ryan and Lyons are in need of many 
- electrical additions. Pedrotty said, “The whole elec- 
trical system will be updated.” Conduits will be put 
in to hold telephone wires, making it possible for 
students to have private telephones. . 
He added that new smoke alarms, fire alarms, 
and duplex outlets for additional circuits will be 
installed, as well as an emergency generator. This 
generator would run if the electricity was cut off, 
allowing the main lights in the halls and stairway 
the fire alarm system and the boiler to operate. 
Other additions include new lighting in the halls 
; and replacement of rugs that are in poor condi- 
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These repairs were done in Alumni and Joyce 


- last summer. 





Al dorms on the quad will have the normal 
tenance painting. The present resident assis: 


aes will be charged for paint jobs. 
ee: Founders will also be the object of further 


moisture. 


guests visiting the college. It is not insulated, so 
new sheet rock and installation will be added. 
Repairs on plumbing will be made also. © 

Most of the Founders construction will take 
place on the main part of the building. This is due 
to an inadequate exhaust sustem and shower stalls 
that leak. New bases must be put in all showers 
and new exhaust systems added. The walls of the 
dorm must be restored because of damage from 


New carpeting, lighting and painting is needed 
and will be done if there are enough funds. 

Eight of the 16 Ethan Allen apartments will 
undergo construction due to problems with leak- 
age. The major changes will be installation of new 
countertops and showers. 

Pedrotty said the construction is not expected 
to effect students remaining on campus this sum- | 
mer. “Founders, Ryan, and Lyons will be closed.” 


Joe Snee, director of housing, says that more 


students than ever are remaining on campus this 
summer and that the construction provides more 
work-study opportunities for them. Students work- 
ing 40 hours a week on the work-study program 
will receive free housing in Alumni or Joyce if they 


P-Day 1983 


Bridget Lyons, dressed as “Alfalfa”, was one of the 
participants in the P-day trike race on April 22. , 
photo by A. John Murphy § 


staff optimistic abo it-station’s future” 


choose to remain on campus. Moving the women 
into Alumni and the men into Joyce on May 5th is 
the only difficulty Snee lorsees due to the con- 
struction. 







ta is age.” He expects the first 
to be renovated into offices. The , 
be repaired and reserved for 
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LaMarche Sd Stident Associa- dents with “the best possible expo- WWPV’s pote.itial are: an old- sources such as The New York 






in Bele the 
eral manager and 
re Governance Board. 
is comment came after an 
: _ informal meeting of the board 
_ April 19, at which Timothy Todd 
was tentatively chosen as the 
station’s consultant for the up- 

~~ coming year. 
ads The Governance Board, 
Z formed to meet the demands 
created by the station's conversion 
from 10 watts to 100 watts, con- 
sists of: faculty members John 
z Reiss and Thomas Oates; stu- 
_ dents Brian Kehoe and Scott 
Fabry; representatives of the out- 
side community John D. Don- 
~ oghue and Linda Kingsbury; rep- 
resentative of the eae David 








tion representative David Durette. 


_ Warten Glesner is the Federal 


Communications Commission's 
represe.itative at the college and 
is an ex officio member of the 
board. 

Todd's selection was approved 
by Reiss, Oates, Kehoe, and Fabry 
the members who attended the 
meeting. Final selection awaits 
approval of the missing members. 


Fabry the station’s program direc- 


tor said he is “highly optimistic” 
that Todd will be approved. 

Todd’s selection is the result 
of a search by the board to finda 
consultant, Oates said, who wili 
act a3a regular part of the station's 
operation, helping to critique and 
create shows. 

Glesner said the consultant 
is needed because of the 


at the station. He said hiring a 


consultant will help provide stu- 


Sialic 
workshop held on April 18 in Alliot 
‘ relaxation techniques. 


photo by Chris Burtis 





“lim- 
ited expertise in programming’ 


_ sure” to broadcasting “at a pro- 


fessional level.” Students ‘will work 
‘with, not under” the consultant, 
he said. The consultant is not 
to restrict student involvement 
but to enhance it with new ideas. 

The station is trying to elimi- 
nate haphazard programming 
and by “pulling {om a profes- 
sional source” provide quality 
experience for resumés. 

Todd is the winner of the 
Peabody Award, an honor in the 
broadcasting field comparable to 
the Pulitzer in writing. He re- 
ceived the award for a program 
called “The Todd’s Teddy Bear’s 
Picnic,’ which he designed to 
appeal to the “young at heart.” It 
incorporates rock music, stories 
and poetry, Kehoe said. 

If selected, Toda will try to 
bring innovative new ic.2as to the 
station next , a Among the ideas 
and suggestions proposed within 


time radio drama and comedy; 
live student broadcasts of local 


musicians; programs that incor- 


porate poetry and prose with 


music; and programs with inter- 
views and discussions giving stu- 
dents a chance to air their opin- 
ions on controversial issues such 


as nuclear power. 
Fabry said other changes will 
be brought about due to the 


station's increased frequency. 
Among them will be: less .con- 


centration on music and more 
on public affairs. 


Fabry also said the news for- 


mat may change in February when 
the station’s subscription to the 
Associated Press wire service runs 
out. The service, costing $4,000 
a vyear, is gettingtc expensive to 
be continued. 

Todd's proposed solution to 
this is a news program based on 
information that is culled from 


Times, The Christian Science 
Monitor and The Washington 
Post. 

Oates said the changes are 
an attempt to upgrade the quality 
of the broadcast. The audience 
has increased from those in the 
nearby vicinity to the whole Chit 
tenden County area. For some 
listeners, this is their only contact 
with St. Michael's a.id Oates said 
he hopes the station will sound 
more professional in the future. 
The Student Association has 
approved a 100 percent budget 
increase, Fabry said. 

The station began its conver- 
sion to the highey frequency last 
Decembe:: The cost of $25,000 
included replacement of worn 
cut equiprrent no longer ade 
quate for use. The station came 
back on the air in March, only to 
shut down after one day of broad- 


continued on page 2 


Regulation may keep O’Brien 
out of sophomore class office 


by Gerry Gray 


News Editor 


Kenny O'Brien says that he 
will not be taking over as presi- 
dent of the sophomore class in 
September. The president-elect 
of the class of 1986 says he was 
removed for disciplinary reasons. 


O’Brien says that he was re- 


moved in accordance with an 
article in the student handbook 
which forbids people on probation 


from participating in most extra- 
curricular activies, including stu- 


dent government. 


~ Mike Samara, dean of stu- 


dents, would not elaborate on 
the subject, saying that it was a 


personal matter. He did say, how- 


ever, that he was meeting with all 
parties involved and probably will 
not reach a decision until the 
summer or next semester. 


Vice president-elect Will In- 
fantine said it was his understand- 


ing that there are two options 
available in this situation. Either 
he will assume the president's 
office or there will be another 
election in the fall. 

Section Il, article D of the 


academic regulations says, “Stu- 


dents on academic probation may 


not be eligible, upon the advice 
of the Academic Dean or a de- 
signee, for election to any office...” 
O’Brien said that while he can- 
not be president of his class, there 
are members of the General 
Assembly who are also on proba- 
tion, but who have not been 
removed. 

S.A. President Sharon 
McDonnell said she would not 
comment on O'Brien's accusa- 
tion. She said that she had been 
advised of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the class of 1986 pres- 
idency and “was not at liberty 
to discuss the matter.” 
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Southbound exposes students to poverty 


by Debbie Ryan 
Staff Reporter 


For many students, taking a 
summer trip to the southern part 


of the United States means re- 


laxing on a Florida beach or 


visiting Disney World for the sec- 


ond or third time. But for six 
Vermont college students, a trip 
to the South means working 40 
hours a week with needy people 


in a poverty-stricken area of Ala- 


bama. 
This summer, St. Michael's 
students Andrew Whipple, Jules 


Lavoie, Daniel Healy Kevin Mor- 


ris, Stephen Page, along with 
Deborah Broder, a University of 


Vermont student, will be partici- 


pating in a program called south- 


bound. It is a volunteer program 
sponsored by the Society of St. 


Edmund. According to Fr. Ste- 


phen Hornat, this is the first year 
that St. Michael’s students will 
participate. 

The volunteers will travel to 
Mobile, Ala. in June where they 
will work for eight weeks. Under 
the guidance of the Catholic 
Social Service group and other 


‘local and state social service 


groups, the students will have the 
opportunity to work with needy 
families, senior citizens, prisoners, 
migrant workers and homeless 
people in Mobile. 

Two orientations will be pre- 
sented to the volunteers to pre- 
pare them for the responsibilities 


of the job. The orientations will 
also serve to educate them about 
the southern culture in that area. 


Rev. Maurice Ouellet, a coun- 


selor for the Student Resource 
Center and an activist during the 


Civil Rights Movement, will pre- 


sent the first orientation before 


the students leave for the South. 


He will discuss the black culture 
and also the adaptations one must 
expect to make in working with 
the poor. 

Hornat said, “This Sisntation 
will attempt to remove whatever 


. fears the students may have about 


the trip.” 
The Catholic Social Service 


group will give a week-long pre- 
sentation in Mobile. The partici- 


pants will be informed of the social 


and cultural heritage of the South. 
They will be made aware of the 
various needs and the mentalities 
of the indigents in that area. Also, 
the volunteers will learn about 
the mission of the Catholic Social 
Services as well as the functions 
of the various welfare agencies 
in the state. 

According to the pamphlet 
printed by the Society of St. 
Edmund, the volunteers will be 
required to keep a daily journal 
of their experiences. Twice a week 
the group will meet to discuss 
their experiences, problems and 
thoughts about the program. 

Because of the poverty- 
stricken conditions in which the 
group will work4nd the prejudices 
they may encounter with blacks, 


Weekend downtown shuttle is approved 


by Tricia Nee 
Staff Reporter 


Several students concerned 
‘with the dangers of hitchhiking 
and drinking and driving have 
proposed a safer alternative 
transportation for the weekends. 


Mary Howley Deidre Maggi- 


pinto and Kristen Schoenebeck 
suggested that a van service be 
established to bring St. Michael’s 
students to and from downtown 
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Burlington. After meeting with 
Mike Samara, dean of students, 


and John Gutman, vice president 


of operations, the idea was ap- 
proved. 

Samara said he feels the van 
would definitely provide a service. 
“We can try it,” Samara said, “then 
see whether it is effective or not, 
based on ridership.” 

According to Samara, a ped 
“pilot program” was run several 
years ago. Due to minimal rider- 
ship and negative feedback, how- 
ever, the service lasted only three 
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weeks. “Students felt the service 
just wasn't ‘cool,’” Samara said. 

Past experience aside, a survey 
conducted by Howley earlier this 
semester indicated a positive 


response toward the van service. 


Most of the students answering 
the questionnaire said they would 
utilize it. 

Samara notes one concern: 
community members may view 
the service as an endorsement 
of drinking. Maggipinto said that 


althougheit is inevitable that stu- 


dents will drink, it is not the sole 


purpose of the van service. The 
service would also be useful for 
students wanting to see a movie 
or a show. 

Whatever the case may be, 
Howley said the van service will 
be available sometime in the fall. 
Further details and plans will be 
ironed out this summer. The next 


step will be to get volunteers to - 


drive. Already she has received 
offers from several faculty and 
staff members. “If it works, money 
may be put into the budget for 
full-time drivers,” she said. 
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the volunteers may find their per- 
sonal values questioned» The 
pamphlet said, “While working 
to ease the suffering of the poor, 
volunteers will be learning a new 
awareness of life which will chal- 
lenge their own personal values.” 

To defray the income lost from 
a summer job, the Edmundite 
vocations office has awarded each 
of the five St. Michael’s students 
with a $1,000 scholarship. The 
students will also receive a $20 
stipend each week. The students 
will live in a rectory in Mon Louis 
Island, a fishing village located 
south of Mobile. 

Hornat described three criteria 
in choosing from 16 applicants. 
He said, “I tended toward choos- 
ing underclassmen who will re- 
turn in the fall to spread the news 
about the program.” 

The second criteria was the 
spiritual and intellectual level of 
the applicant. And finally the 
applicant had to express “a desire 
to work with the poor.” 

Andrew Whipple said he wants 
to participate in the program 
because he wants to serve the 
poor and to learn from them. He 
said, “I expect to be overwhelmed 
because I’ve never dealt with pov- 
erty in this manner before.” 

Stephen Page said he will be 
working for a good cause. “We 


will be working’ in the commu- — 


nity at a clothing dispensary and 
a soup house helping others,” 
he said. Page wants to go on the 
~ trip “to see how others, less for- 
tunate than myself, are living.” 


Barriers built — 
to quiet ey 
by Debbie Ryan 


Staff Reporter . 


The Durick Libraty is under- 


going some changes on the main 

floor to minimize the noise level. 
A partial wall is being con- 

structed near the reference section 


to prevent sound from the foyer © 


area from penetrating the rest of 
the 2 floor. According to Joseph 


Popecki, library director, this 
_change will keep the main floor — 


quieter. 

Carrel tops, the panels on the 
side of the desks, were constructed _ 
to minimize noise and for privacy — 


Last summer, some of the book < ; 


racks were placed in between the 


said. 


Outlook is good - 


for PV’s future - 


continued from page 1 


casting due to a faulty silicone — 


output chip, Fabry said. 


The new silicone chip, which a 


installed the ‘ollowird mo 
Xehoe said, and programs 
3imed that afternoon. 


The station signed off last Fri- 


day for final exams, but an attempt 
will be made to broadcast over 
the summer, Fabry said. The prob- 


‘lem is a lack of dependable 


students to run the station for 
the vacation. He said the deci- 
sion will be made at the next 
meeting whether outsiders should 
be hired for the summer 

Kehoe said he is pleased with 
the station’s output to data. He 
said tnat this time has been a 
trial period to let inexperienced 
broadcasters get a feel for broad- 
casting before promotion in the 
Burlington area starts. He said 
there are eventual plans to adver- 
tise the station through pro 


ming guides and bumper stickers. 
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desks to contain sound, Popecki Te 
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G.A. approves five 


cabinet nominations 


by Chris Cosentino 
Assistant News Editor 


The General Assembly ap- 


proved five cabinet positions last 


week including the Social Com- 


mittee chairs. The film series was 
the only nomination which 
prompted any questions. 


Eduardo Morrison was cho- 
sen film chairman last week by 


the Personnel and Nominations 


Committee and, unlike the orig- 


inal choice of the nominations 
committee, was approved by the 


general body of the G.A. Ques- 


tions arose after Bill Bowen, vice 

president of the S.A., nominated 

Monson for the postion. 
Bowen told the G.A. Kelly 


DeMatteis nomination was re- 


turned to the committee for 


“technical reasons’. A new com- 


mittee was formed to review the 


applicants and Monison was cho- 


sen. 

The Social Committee, which 
is in charge of P-Day and Winter 
Weekend, will be headed by two 
people. Janet Conlon and Kevin 
Bernier were approved for the 
important cabinet positions. At 


the previous meeting, it was an- 
“nounced that unless people were 


Morrison accepted 


found to fill the positions, the 
committee and all its functions 
would be cancelled. 


The two other cabinet mem- 


bers, unquestioningly approved 
by the G.A., were Gerry Gray, 
chairman of Student Life and 
Andrew Hubregsen, chairman of 
Saga. 


Michael Samara, dean of stu- 


dents, announced that a return 
of stolen crates campaign would 
be launched. He said three years 
ago there was a room-to-room 
check by security He hopes to 
keep this to a voluntary action. 
The campaign is being prompted 
by a nation-wide request by Hood 
Inc. 

The G.A. dropped the exper- 


imental position of Social Com- 


mittee treasurer. Last year the 
position was set up to alleviate 
pressure from the G.A. treasur- 


er Peter Abell, G.A. treasurer, 


said the nature of the position 
was inefficient. 


Jim Monaghan, co-chairper- 


son of the Alliot Governing Board 
announced that the rugby team 
defeated Holy Cross and the team 


urges students to ask their par- 


ents to write letters to President 
Henry in support of the rugby 
program. 


to film committee 


by Mark Minucci 
The | 





Eduardo Morrison, a 


member of the Film 
as co-chairperson of 






the Film Committee by a major- 


~ ityvote with nine oppositons and 


; five abstentions. 


Will Infantine, who sat on the 
committee which nominated Kelly 
DeMatteis, said, “Each of the four 
candidates we reviewed for the 


_ position had qualifications for the 


er 


job. We simply nominated the 


two we felt were most qualified. 


The new committee could have 
different views and therefore 


might pick someone else.” Infan- 


tine could not comment on 


specific reasons for the conimit- 


tee’s selections because he is a 
committee member. 


Bill Bowen, Student Associa- 
‘tion vice president,served as co- 


chairperson on this year’s Film 
Committe, reiterated Infantine’s 


statements saying, “The Per- 
sonnel and Nominations Com- 


‘Maguire, Hehir to speak 


General Assembly ac- 
“cepted the Personnel and Nomi- 
nations: Committee's recommen- 

tio " of , 


mittee accepted Kelly DeMatteis, 


the General Assembly didn’t.” He 
added “I feel that there was 


little or no bias in the G.A.’s ac- 


ceptance of Eduardo Morrison.” 
The Film Committee chooses 


the films that are shown at Her- 
rouet Theatre on north campus. 
It is the responsibility of the com- 


mittee to choose films which will 
be in the best interests of the 
students. 

Joan Nied explained, “The 


committee has a very small bud- 
get with which to work with, mak- 


ing things difficult.” 
Bowen said, “The committee 


uses suggestions from the stu- 


dents in determining which films 
are to be used.” 


There have been small num- 


bers of people at the majority of 
this year’s films. Nied attributes 
this to Herrouet’s location and 
the nights on which the films are 
shown. 

To remedy this situation, Nied 
plans to use a questionnaire to 


help to determine students inter- 


ests. 


at graduation ceremonies 


by Al Tremblay 
Managing Editor 


Plans for the traditional Com- 


mencement Week activities are - 


well in place, according to Tom 
Hubregson, vice president of the 
senior class. 

To date, the class officers and 
their committees have booked 
Max Creek, a group out of Hart- 
ford, Ct., and Blues Over Easy, a 
blues band. Also planned is a 
clambake at Cliffside, and many 
other ts. 
Hubregson, who has. taken 








over many of the duties of class 
Pure ‘Finnie, who was 
lent earlier in 


the semester, added that all the 
activities will be free for partici- 
pating fourth-year students. They 
will be paid for through class dues 
and profits made through various 
fund-raising activities. 
Hubregson also confirmed 
that Rev. J. Bryan Hehir, who is 
prominent in the drafting of the 
American Catholic Bishops letter 
dealing with nuclear arms and 
arms control, will speak at the 
Commencement Banquet. 
Mairead Corrigan Maguire, Irish 
peace activist and Nobel Laure- 
ate, will be the speaker at gradu- 
ation ceremonies. The student 
speaker, Hubregson said, will be 
Chuck Kelley present co-chair- 
man of the Social Committee. 
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ADIOS AMIGO! 


We regretfully announce that 
rex Carlos Velez «xx 


will not be returning next year. 


Best of luck in the future. We’re 
going to miss you Big Guy. 


Your Friends 
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Get Involved 


The Defender is looking for: 


Advertising Sales Representatives 


—EARN EXTRA CASH! 
— MEET NEW PEOPLE! 


— GAIN PRACTICAL SALES EXPERIENCE! 


—LOOKS GREAT ON YOUR Ze UNE! 


For More Information 


a ae 


pS TIO 


Contact Judy Fischer, X-2427 


Box 2734 
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Congress to limit student visas 


WASHINCTON, D.C. (CPS)— 
Restrictions on foreign students 
attending American colleges are 


about to get tougher in August, 
and may get even harder if Con- 


gress passes a new bill. 


The Immigration and Natu- 


ralization Service (INS) an 
nounced last week that, as of 


August, it will give foreign stu- 


dents four years to complete their 
coursework here. 

If they don't finish in that time 
and want to continue going to 
school, they'll have to return to 
their home countries for two years 
before re-registering here, explains 


INS spokeswoman Janet Gra- 


ham. 


Graham says the bills are nec- 


essary to “deter” foreign students 
whose “whole intent is never to 
go back home.” 


But Carole Shaffer, interna- 
tional student advisor at the Uni- 


versity of San Francisco, believes 
Conaress is trying to keep out 
foreign students to save jobs for 
Americans. 


“It is our feeling that this leg- 
islation is being proposed with- 


out proper justification,’ adds 
Georgia Stewart of the National 


Association of Foreign Student 
Affairs (NAFSA). 

She insists: congressional 
sponsors of the bill are using “old 
and not very reliable” 
tion. 

The sponsors believe 40-to 


50 percent of the 325,000 for- 


eign students now here are trying 
to gain permanent resident status. 
Stewart says only about 15 
percent have in fact applied for 
resident status. “It's not a very 
remarkable figure,” she notes. 


But the House Subcommit- 


tee on Immigration did pass an 
amendment that would exempt 
about 4500 foreigners who apply 


for certain college jobs—en- 


gineering teaching positions in 
particular — from the retum-home 
requirement. 


No further congressional ac- 
tion is needed to enforce the INS 


new rule that will put a definite 
limit on the foreigners’ visas. 


Congress passed the law mak- 
ing the change possible in 1981, 


but the INS delaye«! putting the 
change into effect 

Since ther 
ple in the barre! have spoiled the 
batch.” 


informa- 


“a few bad peo- 


Shaffer says. Some for- 


eign students have managed to 
stay on in this country for up to 
nine years. 

Until now foreign student visas 
were good for “duration of status,” 
meaning they lasted as long as 
the student remained a student 
and didn’t violate any laws. 

As of August, however, the 
government will issue only visas 
that have a “date certain” expira- 
tion. First year students entering 
in 1983, for example, will get 
visas that expire in 1987. 

Under the new rules, the INS 
will also need to know the stu- 
dent's major, if the student 
changes majors, and if the stu- 
dent transfers schools, adds INS 
examiner Joe Cuddihy 

Stewart hopes “there will be 
some exception” granted, espe- 
cially for foreign students afraid 
to return home for political rea- 
sons. 

In any case, students will have 
to be more vigilant in maintain- 
ing their statuses, Shaffer says. 
They're not off to a good start. 
“The majority | deal with are not 
strongly aware of” the new visa 
requirements. 
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Deprived 


As the academic year comes to a close, another phase in the lives 
of the people of St. Michael’s College comes to an and. Vacation is 
upon us and the community is preparing for the summer months 
ahead, whether it be summer classes, work or a trip. 


It is just one of the many changes that students, faculty and adminis- 


trators experience each year. 

But less obvious changes are also taking place at St. Michael’s 
and within the people here. As academic standings of both students 
and faculty become of growing importance to the administration, a 
cloud of homogeneity looms over the college. 

St. Michael’s College used to be a place for people of every 
ethnic background, religious affiliation, financial base and academic 


level. Students and cee were drawn to it for the simple reason that 
the people at St. Michael’s made it special. 


The thought that the class of 1983 is one of the last heterogenous 
ones to graduate from St. Michael's is frightening. Granted, the 
college is trying to build up its academic standing as compared to 
other schools, but at what expense? 

A liberal arts education stems far beyond the boundaries of the 
classroom, Interaction among new, different types of people has got 
to be one of the most invaluable experiences that a young adult can 
gain in collee. 

Is St. Michael’s beginning to deprive its students of that right, that 
necessity that leads to becoming a fully developed and educated 
adult? 

SD 


Evaluations 


Imagine taking a test where the questions have been made up 
with the input and approval of you and your classmates. Once the 
test has been made up, you are given the option of whether or not to 
actually take the test. 

If you do take the exam, the results are then sealed so that only 
you and the dean may see how well you did. Finally, upon seeing the 
results, you are given complete freedom to do (or not do) whatever 
you like with your paper. 

The situation described above is roughly analogous to the way 


the faculty evaluation program is run. For some teachers, the pro- 
gram offers an opportunity to learn from the students and | thereby 


improve on teaching skills. For others, the forms aie wes 
teaching capabilities, and for too many others is is nothing at all, for 
those teachers choose not to participate. 

As it stands now, the only time teachers are seriously evaluated is 
when they are applying for tenure, and even then the student input 
is not a major factor. Healthy criticism of the faculty by the students is 
essential to having a superior staff. 

If the evaluation system is kept confidential and optional, then it 
is not healthy Perhaps a better way would be to make evaluations 
mandatory and public; not so students can air out their grievances 
about “bad” teachers, but rather to keep the teaching levels at a 
standard deserved of the St. Michael’s tradition. 
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Saddened 


To the editor: 

Now that the hullabaloo of 
room draw is over, I would like to 
make one last comment on the 
loss of democratic housing for 
women on St. Michael’s campus. 
| have lived in St. Edmund’s Hall 
for the past year and have found 
it the perfect alternative to quad 
and townhouse living. This unique 
style of housing has suited my 
needs, providing a home-type 
environment without the com- 
mitment of an apartment. I have 
benefitted a great deal from my 
experiences at St. Ed’s. As an 
independent house, we had no 
R.A. to hear grievances, plan 
events, or enforce rules. Every 
woman in the house was of equal 
importance and had a voice in 
house matters. 

Living at St. Ed’s, I felt that | 
was a part of the decision-making 
process regarding those issues 
which would affect me. | was not 
isolated in a townhouse, nor was 


I one of many living in an anon- 


ymous room in a dormitory. 
Democratic living has been 
an invaluable experience for me 
and | am saddened that my 
housemates and | are the last 
women at St. Michael's to take 
part in it. | am appalled that the 


administration has failed to rec- 


ognize the value of this alternative 


life-style and has chosen to elim- 


inate it for women, while doubling 


it for men. The problem of num- 


bers was solved—there are 
enough rooms for women and 
none too many for men. Yet | 
feel the locations of those rooms 
was not adequately considered. 

Women now have only two 


choices: dorms or apartments, 


tions. | am somewhat consoled 
by the new opportunity of living 
in a single room in Founder's 
Hall—now it is the men who suffer 


in that respect. My only hope is. 


that the housing administration 
will realize that an inexcusable 
error has been made and will 


soon restore the option of dem- 
ocratic housing to women at St. 


Michael’s College. 
Jane Donlon 


Last try 


To the editor: 

In this, my last letter to the 
editor as a student of St Michael’s 
College, | wish to touch upon 


two subjects: the athletic depart- 


ment and the radio station. 
The sign on the training room 


door read: “Only in-season ath- 


letes will be taped.” This sign is 
obviously aimed at the rugby 
team. Basketball is not in season 
now, yet how many basketball 
players have been turned down 
for taping? 

This is a sad commentary on 
the athletic department—that a 
student athlete with a history of 
ankle or shoulder problems is 
turned down in his request for 


an injury-preventing tape-job be- 


fore a game. This occurs even 
while basketball players get taped 


up to play one-on-one with mem- 
bers of the faculty and adminis- 


tration. 


This is an example of the con- 


tinued attempts by the school 


administration to create two dif- 


ferent kinds of students: A) regular 
peon students whose rights are 
trampled upon and B) basketball 
players, the receivers of all things 


Viewpoints 
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Internships combine education, 


by Judi Hatin 
Staff Reporter 

Internships provide an opportunity for 
an invaluable learning experience outside 
of the classroom, according to Art Spengler, 
career planning assistant at the Student 
Resource Center. 

Spengler said he is pleased with the 
way the program is run and he feels the 


Sas pagd for students is worthwhile. 


te said he has received some complaints 
from students involved.in internships who 
feel they are simply being used by the 
agency to do mundane chores, but added 
that this type of situation is rare. 
“Some problems can be expected 
especially if it is a new internship with an 


_ agency we haven't dealt with before,” 


Spengler said. “If the student encounters 
that kind of problem, it can be corrected 


through the agency and faculty super- 


visors.” 

The program is set up in a way that 
requires the student to remain in contact 
with supervisors throughout the term of 


’ the internship. Once a student finds an 


internship that interests him or her, he or 
she must first get the permission of the 
department chair. A faculty supervisor is 
then appointed, who is responsible for 


monitoring the “conduct” of the intern- 


ship, Spengler said. 

The faculty supervisor must keep in 
touch with the student and the agency 
involved to assure that the internship study 


agreement is being followed. The agree- 


ment specifically states what the student 
is expected to do and for what period of 
time. He or she is also responsible for 
assigning any reading material which relates 
to the internship and for deciding upon a 


grade to be given at the end of the agree- 


ment. 


Frank Clary who was a faculty super- 


visor for the first time this semester, said 
he feels much better about the internship 
now than he did at the beginning. “The 
supervisor and monitoring part of the 
program could use some attention, but I 


think the internship experience is a fantas- 


tic learning opportunity for the student.” 
George Fortune, a faculty supervisor 
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plaints about the internship program, and 
that his students always felt th py had leamed 
something. 

Other faculty supervisors agreed. Judith 
Hillman, a supervisor for students in the 
education department, said she feels it is 
important for the student to try to make 


the internship a satisfactory one. “My feel- 


ing is that they get out of it what they put 


into it. They do have to do some mun- 
dane things, but they also do some inter- 


esting things.” 
Robert Kenny, a faculty supervisor for 


six students who are involved in busi- 


ness-related internships, said he feels it 


helps to renew their interest in the class- 


room because they have a better idea of 
how to apply the knowledge. 
Students claimed that internships paid 


off in the long run. Elizabeth Gebhardt, 


an English major who worked as an intern 
at Vermont Educational Television, said 


there were some problems in the begin- 


ning, but she worked them out with the 


experience 


for three students in the aes 8 eco- 
nomics department, said he has no com- 


help of Clary, her faculty supervisor. “He 
helped me to see things in a broader 
perspective and made me constantly think 
about what I was doing there.” 

Ann Marie McKenney, an education 
major who also worked an internship at 
ETV, said the attitude of the student is 
important. “You have to remember that 
you re an intern and watch and learn and 
ask questions. You have to take advan- 
tage of what is there, for you.” 

Diane Casey a business major who 
worked with the United Way in Burling- 
ton, said she learned a lot and felt it was 
worthwhile. “There were some tedious 
parts, but that’s to be expected in any 
job.” 

Spengler said he plans to send a 
questionnaire to the students involved to 
give them a chance to express their feel- 
ings about the internships. He also makes 
a point of keeping in touch with each 
student once the internship has been 
approved. “Our goal is for a good quality 
internship that will be a learning experi- 
ence for the student.” 


Proposedpolicyt 


deter key copying 


_ by Michael Gallo 
and John Wilson 


{ 
In at least one known inci- 


dent, a student has borrowed a 


pass key from a resident assis- 
_ tant and made a duplicate key 


_ The R.A. allowed the student 
to take the pass key and leave to 


open his room by himself. After 


‘ 


_ pressing the pass key into a bar 

of soap, the student filed his room 

oe fit the imprint of the pass 
according to the student. . 

’ Snee, director of res- 
ee alls, said R.A.s are sup- 
- posed to go with students to 
Sy their doors. 

»“The keys should never leave 





thei hands,” he said. 


Employment outlook 
changes little in year 


- 


--an improvement in job oppor- 


a 


_Snee said he emphasized the 
_ key policy to the R.A. staff at the 
beginning of the year because 


the majority of the staff was new. 


He said this is a policy he feels 
strongly about “for the security 
of the students.” 

_ Campus security has receive 
six complaints from students 
about items being stolen from 
locked rooms. 

Michael McGrail, a resident 


by Dave Durette 
Steff Reporter 


Employment opportunities - 


have not changed significantly in 
the Northeast in the past year. 


Nationally employers are pre- 
dicting an increase of employ- 


ment in the months of April, May 
and June. 


William Wintersteem, a man- 


ager of Vermont Employment 
Services of Burlington, said that 


tunities will occur in Vermont. This 
will happen in the next quarter 
as the United States pulls out of 
_ the recession. 

Nationwide, 21 percent of 







ment ot ey conducted 

by Manpo onsin 
will be best 

in those re hardest 


le ai 2 1981. The out 
sul ofpn employ- year. “The labor market is still 


of Alumni Hall, has had money 
and personal items stolen from 
his room on three separate occa- 
sions. Each time his room was 
locked and there were no signs of 
forced entry 

Don Sutton, head of campus 
security, said this may be “the tip 
of the iceberg” since most stu- 
dents don't bother to report thefts. 

Mike Murphy a resident assis- 
tant in Founder's Hall, said he 
has given his pass key to students 


_ without escorting them to unlock 
their doors, as did five otherR.A.s. 


Sutton said the new key policy 
currently before the board of trus- 
tees for approval, would deter 


students from making copies of 
their room keys. The proposed 


change would make campus se- 


curity responsible for distribution 
of all keys used for buildings on 


campus. Under the current pro- 


cedure, students can obtain re- 
placement keys from the Student 
Life Of fice for $1. 


If the new procedure is ap- 
proved, students will have to pay 


$5 for a lost key and $10, plus 
the cost of changing the lock, ifa 
key is lost a second time. 


hit during the recent recession. 
The two most affected labor mar- 
kets in increasing employment 
will be construction and the man- 
ufacturing of durable goods, ac- 
cording to the survey 

Wintersteem said the actual 
increase in employment is diffi- 
cult to determine at this time. 
This is because of the current 
changes in seasonal jobs, he said. 

Vermont employment oppor- 
tunities at this time will be better 
than those in the remaining 
Northeastem states. Northeastem 
employers are predicting hiring 
below that of the national aver- 
age. 

Wintersteem said summer 
employment opportunities for 
college students will not change 
dramatically from those of last 


tight,” he said. Employers who 


in. have traditionally reserved sum- 


mer spots will still be offering 
summer employment. 


Spring Fever 


’ Despite lingering snow, these St. Michael’s students found time to enjoy the 


brief Spring weather. 
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Resource Center offers 
help with career, alcohol 


by Bill Collins 


The Student Resource Cen- 


ter is a place to go if you have 
problems with alcohol, personal 


problems or if you just have some- 


thing on your mind. 

Dave Landers, director of the 
center, said people have started 
taking advantage of the personal 
counseling more than in past 
years. He said that last year about 
200 students sought counseling 
and the number will be higher 


this year. As a result of an “out- 


reach program,” the center's three 
counselors have become “more 
visible in the dorms” and much 
closer to the students, he said. 
Landers said a main concern 
is that many students will not seek 
counseling. Some people see a 
“stigma” attached to counseling. 
Larry Goldstein has been on 


the counseling staff since Feb. 


23. He is temporarily filling in for 
the Rev. Maruice Ouellet, who is 
on medical leave. Goldstein said 
some people may have personal 
problems that cause them to be 
depressed. They may think they 


can overcome depression or anx- 


iety with alcohol. Counseling is 
one way to relieve some anxiety 
or analyze alcohol consumption. 

Goldstein said he thinks the 
counseling service at St. Michael's 
is very good. “The people care 
about the students,” he said. 

In some cases, students are 
referred to the Student Resource 


Center by the Student Life Office. 


This process is called ‘forced 
referral.” 

Brian Salvaggio, assistant 
dean of students, said a student 


involved in two instances of van- 


dalism or disciplinary problems 
resulting from drinking would 
require counseling. He said forced 


referral was not a form of disci- 
pline, but it may be a mandatory 


sanction. 

Landers said the counseling 
sessions for forced referrals, as 
with all clients, are always held in 
strict confidence. He said he is 
only required to tell Salvaggio 
that the student is attending the 
sessions. Students may have to 
attend only one or two sessions 
or they may be required to attend 
for a semester. He said some stu- 
dents will open up and want to 
continue counseling, but others 
will be less receptive. 

Salvaggio said that he hasn't 
had to discipline any students who 
had attended counseling, but he 
doesn't know if there is a direct 
correlation. There is a “good rela- 
tionship” between the Student 
Life Office and the Student Re- 
source Center, he said, and he 
has confidence in the counsel- 
ing staff. 

Linda Hollingdale is the third 
counselor She also runs the study 
skills workshops. She said the 
Student Resource Center at St. 
Michael's is unique because per- 


sonal counseling, career planning 
and job placement are located 
in the same building. She stated 
that, in some cases, personal 
problems stem from a lack of 
career plans and indecision about 
the future. 

The “overlapping” of career 
and personal counseling allows 
the three counselors to “work 
well together.” Hollingdale said 
they are there to offer support. 
She said that, in some cases, it 
may be easier to talk to someone 
who is more objective than a 
friend may be. 

Landers said he would like to 
see more people use the career 
planning services and feel free 
to talk to any of the counselors. 
“Everyone is treated one-on-one,” 
he said, and there should-be no 
stigma attached to visiting the 
Student Resource Center for any 
kind of counseling. Goldstein said 
the students “are paying for the 
services and they might as well 
take advantage of them 

Landers has been director of 
the center for a year. He recently 
earned his doctorate in guidance 
and counseling from Wayne State 
University in Michigan. Goldstein 
is working toward his doctorate 
in psychology at the University 
of Vermont. Hollingdale received 
her master’s in counseling at St. 
Michael’s and has worked in the 
Student Resource Center for 
three years. 
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Thoughts of up coming exams were laid to rest last weekend as students 
and quests enjoyed the P-Day festivities. The annual Trike Race held at “Alliot 
Raceway” on Friday kicked off the beginning of the pre-finals bash. Warm, sunny 
skies complimented by the music of NRBQ, The Night Hawks, and several 
student bands set the pace for the weekend highlights on Saturday. Due to the 


theft of a Defender photographer's camera and film the collage is missing 
several key images which accurately depict the P-Day attitude and frame of 


mind. 
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Newsbriefs 





Summer session 


Summer begins May 23 at 
St. Michael’s College when the 
college opens its annual summer 
session of courses, workshops, 
seminars and degree programs, 
continuing a tradition of over half 
a century More than 700 stu- 
dents are expected to attend the 
1983 summer session, which runs 
from May 23 to Aug. 26. 

Courses are offered morning, 
afternoon or evening in three dif- 
ferent sessions: May 23-June 24, 
June 27-Aug. 5 and Aug. 8-Aug. 
26. 

A wide range of undergrad- 
uate credit courses are available 
to St. Michael's students, students 
enrolled at other colleges and 
universities or for audit. Poet John 
Engels will teach poetry courses. 
Painter Lance Richbourg will 
teach art. There will be courses 
in the sociology of sex roles, 
American musical theater, com- 
puter programming and other 
traditional and non-traditional lib- 
eral arts courses. 

The graduate theology pro- 
gram, now in its 22nd summer 
session, offers master’s degrees 
in scripture, theology, religious 
education, pastoral ministry - 
spirituality and a certificate of 
advanced specialization. The pro- 
gram, running from June 27-Aug. 
5, includes nine visiting faculty 
members and five professors from 
St. Michael’s. 
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n the graduate theology fac- 
ulty is Wilfrid Harrington, O.P., 
professor at the Dominican 
House of Studies in Dublin and 
author of “The Bible’s Way of 
Prayer,” as well as over a dozen 
other books. 

Also on the faculty are well- 
known moral theologians Philip 
Keane, S.S., of St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary in Baltimore and author 
of “Sexual Morality: A Catholic 
Perspective” and Alexa Suelzer, 
S.P., Scholar-in-Residence at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College and 
author of “Pentateuch: A Study 
in Salvation History.” 

The master of science in ad- 

ministration program will offer a 
variety of summer courses, in- 
cluding the popular advanced 
communication workshop (Aug. 
8-12) taught by Earl Clifford, 
director of human resource de- 
velopment of Bell Canada. 
The master’s program in teach- 
ing English as a second language 
will attract both foreign and Amer- 
ican students this summer. Amer- 
icans are increasingly interested 
in qualifying themselves through 
this program to teach English in 
foreign countries and to teach 
non-English-speaking students in 
large cities in the US. 

The graduate education pro- 
gram will include a variety of com- 
puter education courses among 
other offerings. The unique 
special education graduate pro- 
gram offers seven one-week, one- 
credit courses in problems of the 
handicapped. 
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professor of communication at 


lona College and national author- 


ity on the value of play as a 
learning medium, will direct a 
three-week graduate education 


course June 27-July 15 explor- 
ing play as a learning environ- 


ment. 

Jim Callahan, Middlebury 
‘elementary school principal, will 
teach his popular ‘Thou Shalt 
Not Kill Mathematics” course 
June 27-July 8. And three special 


courses will review nutrition, ani- 
mal behavior and bioloay for ele- 


mentary school teachers. 


To enroll or for more infor- 


mation, contact Summer Session 
Office, St. Michael's College, 
Jemery Hall, room 227, Winoo- 
ski, VT 05404 or telephone 655- 
2000, ext. 2577. 


Notice 


Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 requires 
that: 


“No person in the United 


tates shall, on the basis o 
sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the - 
benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any 

education program or ac- 
tivity receiving federal fi- 
nancial assistance.” 


The Equal Opportunity Coor- 
dinator for Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege is Mr. John T. Gutman, 
‘Founders 101, 655-2000, Ext. 


oka: 

Saint Michael's College does 
not discriminate against any per- 
son for any reason, including race, 
national or ethnic origin, color, 
religion, age, handicap, or sex. 


Program 


The special education masters 
program at St. Michael’s College 
is sponsoring a day-long confer- 
ence on Neuropsychological As- 
pects of Learning Disabilities on 
Saturday, April 30, in Bergeron 
Education Center. 


The conference features a pre-_ 


sentation by Homer B.C. Reed 





dr, Ph.D., director of the Tufts-New 
England Medical Center Neuro- 
psychology Laboratory Dr Reed 
will review principles of neuro- 
psychological assessment and will 
discuss their application to iden- 
tifying and treating learning dis- 
abilities. 

Reid Lyon, Ph.D., Northwest- 
ern University professor, will pre- 
sent his research on subtypes of 
learning disabilities and on using 
neuropsychological assessment 
in treatment. 

Louisa Cook Moats, Ed.D., 
and Fran Toomey, Ph.D., St. 
Michael’s special education pro- 
gram faculty will also participate 
in the conference. 

“Right Brain —Left Brain,” a 
film on hemispheric specializa- 
tion produced by the Canadian 
Broadcasting System, will be 
shown. 

Preregistration is required for 


the conference, which costs $20 


and is limited to 60 participants. 


_ For registration information, write 


Louisa Moats, Ed.D., St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski, VT 05404, or 
telephone 655-2000, ext. 2462. 


Study shows pay hike decline 
for university administrators 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (CPS) 

College and university admin- 
istrators received average pay 
increases of only 6.4 percent this 
academic year, compared to 10 
percent and 8.7 percent pay hikes 
in the previous two years, an 
administrators’ association has 
found. 

This year’s smaller salary in- 
creases “are probably an indica- 
tion of what is to be expected 
over the next few years,” says 
Stephen Miller, executive direc- 
tor of the College and University 
Personnel Association, which 
conducts the annual salary study 

Of the 93 positions surveyed, 
executive and administrative offi- 
cers got the biggest pay increases 
—8.9 percent and 7.9 percent, 
respectively 

Student affairs administrators, 
on the other hand, received the 
smallest salary increases, 4.2 per- 
cent, followed by academic affairs 
officers with 6.5 percent raises. 

“With declining enrollments 
and the ongoing economic prob- 
lems colleges are facing, | think a 
slower rate of salary increases 
will be the norm for at least the 
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next few years,” Miller says. “In 


terms of a career in higher edu- 


cation, though, it may mean good 


people will be leaving the pro- 


fession, and that could cause 
some real problems in the future.” 


Community college adminis- 


trators fared best this year, aver- 
aging 6.5 percent more than they 
made last year. Officers at large 
universities were close behind with 
6.2 percent increases, trailed by 
four-year college administrators, 
who netted only 4.7 percent pay 
raises. 

Private school administrators, 


for the first time in recent years, - 


received smaller pay increases 
—5.6 percent compared to 6.6 
percent—than their public school 
colleagues. 

Of all administrators surveyed, 
deans of medicine received the 
highest salaries, $86,700, followed 
by law school deans at $67,787. 

Nursing administrators at stu- 
dent health centers made the least 
at $16,640, followed by bookstore 
directors at $18,740. 

Women and minorities con- 
tinue to be the lowest paid ad- 
ministrators. Compared to their 
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white male counterparts, women — 


earn 44.8 percent less and min- 
orities make 37.2 percent less, 
the study shows. 

Miller says a number of fac- 
tors, such as length of employ- 


ment, could explain the disparity _ 
between minority and non- — 


minority salaries. : 
Calendar 


Wednesday, April27 _ 
STUDY DAY - 
Thursday, April 28 
Day one of FINALS" 
Friday, April 29 
Day two of FINALS — 
Saturday, April 30 — 
Day three of FINALS 
9 a.m. Learning Disabilities 


WORKSHOP, Bergeron Educa- 


tion Center. 
Sunday, May 1 
STUDY DAY 
Monday, May 2 
Day four of FINALS 
Tuesday, May 3 ‘ 
Day five of FINALS 
Wednesday, May 4 
Day six of FINALS 
Sunday, May 8 
Noon-5 p.m. Choreography 
WORKSHOP, McCarthy Arts 
Center. 
Saturday, May 14 


Senior BANQUET, Ross | 


Sports Center. 
Sunday, May 15 
11 a.m. COMMENCEMENT, 
Ross Sports Center. 
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Current issues highlighted by club 


by Orinda Newton 


A group of interested and 
determined students have set out 


to formulate and encourage stu- 
dent participation in the St. Mi- 


chael’s Political Science Club. 
William Wilson. the group’s 


adviser, was responsible for get- 


ting the group organized. The 


responsibilities are now the stu- 


dents. 


The club is run on a commit- 


tee basis; its basic purpose is to 
stimulate interest in current issues 
and events and encourage their 
discussion. 

Steve Brunette has become 
actively involved in the club'this 


Student art on exhibition in McCarthy 


by Orinda Newton 

As the school year draws to a 
close, student art from a variety 
of art classes is on exhibii in 
McCarthy Arts Center. The exhibit 
features different art mediums, 
as well as a wide variety of stu- 
dent artists. 

Lane Richbourgh, art teacher, 
said from his classes, he selected 
some of the work that he felt was 
most successful, and would pro- 
vide the exhibit with variety. 

Selections were also made 
from other art classes, and a dis- 
play of the calligraphy students 
of Geoffrey Burnham is included 
in the exhibit. The students chose 
their own quotations and Burm- 
ham selected pieces that he felt 
“looked nicest from an artistic 
point of view.” 


+ “Ete 4 


The Defender 
would like to thank our 
readers for their support. 


year and is hopeful for the future 
of the club. Next year it is hoped 


that the club will be able to spon- 
sor films, speakers and lectures, 
as well as having informal dis- 


cussion groups. 

“What makes us different from 
the Law Club and the Social 
Awareness Committee is that we 
are not restrained by a definition 
of purpose,” Brunette said. The 
Political Science Club is designed 


to deal with current events, 
whether they are related to law, 
or to the future of the commu- 


nity and school. Brunette said 
he hopes that the club will be 
able to work with the other clubs 
on campus to enhance the aware- 


Also included in the exhibit is 
a sampling of student sculpture 
efforts, as well as a sculpture done 
by Roy Kennedy 

Fourth-year student Mary- 
Ellen Mack, a fine arts major, 
enjoys having her work exhibited 
because of the chance it offers 
her to be criticized. “Other people 
can point out places that I can 
improve on,” Mack said. “It’s. in- 
teresting to hear what meanings 
people find behind my work. 
Often it’s something that I wasn't 
aware of.” Mack had an exhibit 
in the gallery last weekend as 
part of her Senior Seminar. She 
intends to pursue graduate studies 
in painting. 

Another student exhibitor, 
Mike Gauthier, has never had his 


ness of the student body 
Though the club is little over 


a month old, it has already spon- 


sored its first speaker, Cynthia 


Daniels, a Ph.D. from the Uni- 


versity of Massachusetts. Club 
member Ed Fox was instrumental 
in arranging Daniels visit to the 


college. Daniels spoke on home- 
workers in the United States, 


people who take jobs and work at 
home. There was a good turnout 
for the event and the future 
looks bright for next year’s events. 

David Baker, a political science 


professor, said that the appear- 


ance of a Political Science Club 
on campus is encouraging. Years 
ago, there was a Political Science 


art shown in an exhibit before. 
He is enthusiastic about his devel- 
opment as an artist and intends 
to pursue a fine arts degree. ‘I'll 
do whatever I need to do to learn,” 
said Gauthier. 

Tom Crochiere also has selec- 
tions in the exhibit. He describes 
his experiences in the fine arts 
department as offering him the 
Opportunity to experiment with 
a wide variety of subjects, forms 
and mediums. He has taken sev- 
eral courses this year from which 
selections for the exhibit were 
made. Crochiere regards each 
assignment as a challenge. “I'll 
try to do something different for 
each assignment. If the assign- 
ment isn't interesting, I try to make 
it so in my art.” 





A special thanks to 
Richard Raquier 


for continued guidance! 





Good luck on finals and 
have a happy, healthy 
summer vacation! 
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Club, but it fell apart as students 
lost interest. Both Baker and 
Brunette emphasized the neces- 
sity for student participation in 
the events. Brunette said, “Most 
of the members of the club are 

ing to be seniors next year. We 
need the support and participa- 
tion of the underclassmen if the 
club is to continue.” 

The club receives money for 
its activities through the dean and 
is composed of a variety of stu- 
dents with diverse majors. It is 
open to all interested students. 
There are no further meetings 
or activities scheduled for this 
year, but the club plans a strong 
start next fall. 


future years 

be as happy 
as your years 
at St. Mike's 
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“We’re only 4,214 feet 
Bey from Campus” 
ome On By 
159 Pearl St. 
Essex Jct. 





GOT REJECTED? 
GET REWARDED! 


So, you put forth your best efforts to prepare that 
0 Aas Mail ROl6)Miale|me] e)e)|(ere) (eae aon il(-miale|mere)i—i 
letter, only to get a letter of rejection. Waterworks 
rewards your efforts with a special offer. From now 
Vial (MYON mele ©ltiare Maken (-)1(~1me)m(~)(-1e1/(e)ake|aene(-)i 
Vee |i1a) cm (elm alm ©) {(e-me)me)al—3 
Let us better that letter! 


DRINKS 2 for 4 


Great drinks, great offer, and everything from snacks 
and salads to steak and seafood dinner entrees. 


Serving from 14:30 a.m. Daily. 
Sunday Brunch 11-3:30 


WATE lx 
WORKS 


lar=2@rarolanlo)elanVilliAuinees (mANA--)-oy 407.7! 
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Playhouse continues tradition of excellence 


by Karen DeLorenzo 


It’s fall, 1947. A child of five is sitting 
on the edge of a chair. Eyes wide, mouth 
open; you're watching your first play. The 
set and colorful costumes fill the stage. 
The people around you are clapping 
wildly. Your parents take your hands. 
Glimpsing one of the costumed actors 
in the crowd, you begin to run. Suddenly, 
lineoleum hits your face. Arms outstretched, 
tears begin. 

As the song goes, you pick yourself 
up, brush off, and start over again. 

Meanwhile, a group of ambitious col- 
lege students, calling themselves the 
Knights and Knaves, are picking them- 
selves up and planning the summer of 
1984. Under the direction of their professor, 
Henry Fairbanks, these students partici- 
pated in Vermont’s first regional summer 
theater: St. Michael's Playhouse. 

The first season, Fairbanks told the 
(Boston) Evening Globe in August of 1951, 
was a “disastrous season of ‘name’ guest 
stars.” These stars, including Ruth Chat- 
terton and Buddy Ebsen, performed in a 
building brought to the campus from Fort 
Ethan Allen, according to Rev. Henry 
Nadeau. 

This problematic first season led to a 
change in policy which resulted in the 
successful Playhouse that St. Michael's 
has now. 

Among the shows performed in 1947 
that first season were: “The Little Foxes,” 
“Is Zat So” and “State of the Union.” 

Although Fairbanks deemed the season 
“disastrous,” he and Eliot Duvey co- 
director, picked themselves up and tried 
again. But the season was not unsuccessful, 
according to the News (Springfield, Mass.). 
The News read, “The success of the enter- 
prise, in itself, testified to the project's 
excellence.” 

Season number two consisted of six 
shows. Individual tickets were 50 and 75 
cents plus tax. 

Cyrus Durgin of the Boston Globe 
wrote that St. Michael’s was “in the fore- 
front of summer theater activity in New 
England.” 

By 1949, the Playhouse reached fame 
throughout New England. It was featured 
in Panorama, Your Guide to Burlington 
and Northern Vermont, July 1, 1949. The 


St. Michael’s to offer 
two music workshops 


season was extended two weeks, operat- 
ing, said Director Adele Thane, “primarily 
as a cultural asset to the college and the 
Burlington community.” 

The Playhouse featured professional 
performances of new plays, in addition to 
established plays. It gave St. Michael’s 
apprentices a chance to work both back- 
stage and onstage with professionals and 
provided audiences with the opportunity 
to see locals, such as Margaret O’Brien, 
working with stars. 

The Playhouse’s third season attracted 
audience members from New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Louisiana and Illinois, accord- 
ing to the sunday News in July of 1949. 

But the success of the Playhouse has 
been hindered several times. 

At the close of the third season, Fair- 
banks, the theater's executive director, took 
a two-year leave of absence to earn his 
doctorate at Notre Dame. He announced 
that he would return to direct during the 
summer of 1950, however. 

That season brought forth: another 
summer of Equity cast members. Bela 
Lugosi starred in “Dracula.” The title role 
in “The Heiress” was played by Ethel 
Barrymore Colt. 

The Burlington Free Press interviewed 
Debbie Carroll, the theater's wardrobe 
director. Set designs were displayed at the 
Howard National Bank. Apprentices, 
directed by the Rev. Charles Mclsaac, per- 
formed shows for the WJOY audience 
during Sundays “Playhouse of Air.” The 
Burlington Free Press concluded the 
season, writing that the Playhouse had its 
“most successful season in four years.” 

The summer Playhouse seemed well 
on its way to national recognition. 

From 1951 to 1970 the Playhouse 
had many changes. The casting system 
changed from stars to a troupe called 


Players, Inc. This group consisted of grad- 


uates from the Rev. Gilbert Hartke’s drama 
school at Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Directors came and went, includ- 
ing Joanne Ellspermann and Robert Moor 
(who more recently directed “Deathtrap,” 
Neil Simon’s “Murder by Death.” ) Themes 
expanded from comedy and mystery to 
include classic dramas. Donald Rathgeb 
became set designer, following Frederic 
Halaman Daris. Daris was awarded the 


by Chrissy Burtis 
Photo Editor 


St. Michael's will offer two 
music workshops this summer. 

William Tortolano, professor 
of fine arts, will direct St. Michael's 
College’s sixth annual summer 
church music workshop July 4-6, 
This program invites church music 
directors, organists and students 
of church music to broaden and 
refine their music programs. 


Tortolano, also music direc- 


tor/organist at the Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception in 
Burlington, said the program has 


been a great success in the past. 
“Each year we get about 50 peo- 


ple coming from all parts of the 
country.” 
The three-day workshop will 


focus on conducting congrega- 


tions, youth music and music for 
weddings and funerals. Joining 
Tortolano on the workshop staff 


will be Chairman of Cuitis Insti- 
tute of Music’s organ department, 


John Weaver. Tortolano will also 
instruct portions of the second 


workshop. 


From July 18-Aug. 5, Theo- 


dore Marier, director of the Boston 
Archdiocesan Choir School, will 
conduct a workshop focusing on 


elementary school music instruc- 


tion according to the Justine Ward 
method. 

The Ward Method integrates 
music education on a day-to-day 
basis with elementary school cur 


riculums. Marier, an internation- 


ally known expert in the Ward 
Method, will instruct both music 
educators and regular classroom 
teachers on how to implement 
this method. Last summer 15 


people participated in this work- 


shop. 

There is no fee for the Ward 
Method workshop. Those who 
qualify receive full scholarships 
from St. Michael's and graduate 
credit toward certification as a 


Ward Method instructor. The col- 
lege will offer up to 25 scholar- 


ships. Tortolano said a large part 


of the program’s success is be- 


cause “St. Michael's has a great 
reputation.” 


| Cascais 
Blood apni 


Over 100 pints of blood were collected at the drawing held April 18 in 8. Iss 
Sports Center. 


King’s Scholarship to the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Arts in 1951. 

Joanne Ellspermann and Donald Rath- 
geb were married. The Playhouse was 
located where Joyce Hall now stands. The 
building was torn down in 1960. Rathgeb 
designed a new one. He said, “It had a 
tiny stage, but we maintained the summer 
sessions and started departmental produc- 
tions there.” 

Another hindrance occurred after the 
successful season. The Playhouse was, 
once again, torn down. 

Rathgeb said, “Herrouet wasn't suita- 
ble for summer presentations, although 
the department had been there for four 
and one-half years. It was very temporary 
and makeshift.” 

The Fine Arts Department used Her- 
rouet for presentations, but costumes and 
makeup were done in another building. 
Rathgeb said he often had to have main- 
tenance place boards over the mud from 
the ground to the step of the theater's 
back door so costumes would not get 
dirty. 

Consequently, there was no summer 
theater at St. Michael's after Austin Hall 
was destroyed. 

But there was hope at the end of the 

tunnel. 

Ashow was performed at Marble Island 
the following summer. Another was done 
at Thanksgiving at Marble Island’s boat 


house. Then, a local actress and teacher, 


Margaret O’Brien, and the Rathgebs 
formed their own company. Five shows 
were produced at Marble Island during 
the summer of 1972. 

Rathgeb said the company consisted 
of people from Catholic University and 
St. Michael’s students. “There was less 
staff than before,” he said, “and it was 
interesting being at a resort.” 

But the resort was sold. Professional 
summer theater for the Burlington area 
was destroyed again. 

Three years later, McCarthy Arts Center 
was completed. On Aug. 2, “The Glass 
Menagerie” was performed for Margaret 
and Michael McCarthy and an invited 
audience of 300. It was the inaugural 
performance in the building, playing for 
the public for the week following Aug. 2. 


Rathgeb said that the Playhouse be- 





gan again as an Equity theater because, 
“we told Father Moriarty (then president 
of St. Michael's) that St. Michael’s needed 

a playhouse again, and how did he want it 

run?” Rathgeb added, “He said he didn’t 

know anything about it.” And he told them 

to run it whatever way they needed to. 

The Playhouse was back on its feet. 

On April 15, 1983, Rathgeb made a 
phone call to arrange two days of inter- 
views in New York in a theater approved 
by Equity. 

Because the Playhouse is Equity its 
contract requires that Rathgeb meet with 
any Equity members who wish to have 
interviews. And he must see 10 people 
every half-hour, for seven hours in two 
days. Rathgeb said he expects to see about 
700 people. From these 700, cast mem- 
bers will be chosen. 

Although he has been Playhouse 
manager for 21 years, Rathgeb said every 
year he has to “figure out how to make 
it possible to exist” (as an Equity theater). 

Last season the Playhouse cut the 
number of shows from six to four. Next 
season, the Playhouse will present such 
shows as “Mass Appeal,” “Dining Room,” 
which is still playing off-Broadway and, 


Rathgeb said, “We would like to do an 


original show.” 
The future of the Playhouse? Rathgeb 
said, “I would hope that it would still 
exist after we (he and Joanne) are gone, 
for whatever reason, although I have no 
idea what the actual theater willbe.” 
The examples of the Playhouse’s im- 
pact are proof, theoretically, that the Play- 
house is, and will continue to baie a suc- 
cess. a 
Rathgeb said he remen fs 
couple who lost a young daugt 
rare disease.” he said, “The woman w 
commenting to Joanne that ‘one of ‘of the 





ip 
Ly 
things that made it bearable for them 6 


was the Playhouse.” 
And then there is the cngen 6c 









Oh 


done by the students working at St. Mi sr 


chael’s, “The Ugly Duckling.” “We wrote — 


the show and then ran it,” Rathgeb said. he ; 


“It was even asked to tour.” 


“We are always hearing stories from ne 
people who say ‘I was 5 years old and — 


< 


of 


37 
gs 
i 


the first play | saw was “The Ualy Duck: iy 


ling.” It really impressed me.’ 
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Students warned of hidden Satanism i 


COLLEGE PARK, MD (CPS) 

Former University of Maryland 

student Sharon Sadeghian was 

nervous as she stood in front of 

the school’s Hornbake Library 

~ onan October morning last sem- 
ester. 

Flanked by three friends hold- 
ing hammers and record albums, 
she bravely told the crowd of 200 
before her, “The Lord is giving 
me all the strength | need.” 

Moments later, after evangel- 
ist Tom Short preached that “rock 
‘nroll leads to death,’ Sadeghian 
began smashing a Led Zeppelin 
album with a hammer. By the 
time she and her friends were 
done, dozens of records were 
shattered on the library steps. 

Preacher Greg Anthony an- 


nounced his visit to the Univer- 


sity of Washington with handbills 
asking, “Could it be that someone 
is trying to brainwash you through 


your stereo or the cassette re- 


corder that’s plugged into your 
ear?’\ 


Rock ‘n roll, it seems, is get- 
ting some hard knocks on cam- 


puses from coast to coast from 
Bible-waving, record-burning 
-evangelists warning students of 


_ what Anthony for one, calls mu- 


Healthful hints 


sic’s “Satanic influence.” 
Almost out of the blue last 


,term, the preachers began show- 


ing up on campuses everywhere. 


Georgia evangelist Billy Ad- 


ams, for instance, has destroyed 


over $200,000 in rock vinyl “be- 


cause it preaches the use of drugs, 
illicit sex, the occult and rebellion.” 


Adams preaches on cam- 
puses throughout the South, 
often playing music by AC/DC, 


Kiss and The Beatles to prove 
his point. 

Jed Smock, perhaps the dean 
of the campus circuit riders, has 
recently added rock 'n roll to his 
already-impassioned anti-sex and 
drugs sermons at schools from 


Virginia to Kentucky to New Mex- 


ico State. 

Illinois State students got to 
hear a last-minute debate in 
November between Jefferson 
Starship guitarist Paul Kantner 


and local minister Wesley Ates. 


Kantner had arranged the debate 
after Ates had urged students to 
boycott a Starship concert and 
“burn your Starship records on 
the front steps of the courthouse.” 

None of the anti-rockers have 
trouble drawing crowds. Some 


.evangelists have even enjoyed big- 


Final woes 


ger crowds by specializing in the 
evils of rock. 

Nick Pappis, a “Christian rec- 
ord producer” from Florida, cgn- 
ducts college discussions about 
musicians using symbolism and 
subliminalism to “brainwash” 
listeners. 

Many album covers, Pappis 
explained, show occult symbols 
like pentagrams, pyramids and 
broken crosses that can coerce 
young people into evil deeds. 

The Electric Light Orchestra, 
Black Oak Arkansas and other 
groups, he charged, use backward 
masking, recording messages 
backward on a record to convey 
demonic urges to unwary listeners. 

“Another One Bites The Dust” 
by Queen, Pappis said, actually 
says “Satan must have no limit” 
when portions of it are played 
backwards. 

Greg Anthony said the Rolling 
Stones’ “Sympathy for the Devil” 


and “Dancin’ with Mr. D,” in addi- 


tion to songs by Led Zepplin and 
AC/DC, are similar “tributes to 
Satan.” 

“Stairway to Heaven” sounds 
like “My sweet Satan, no other 
made a path, for it makes me 
sad, whose power is Satan” when 


Student paper 
loses funding 


(CPS)—The Minnesota Daily 
the University of Minnesota's stu- 


played in reverse, Anthony said. 

“We're concerned not only 
with the lyrics and album covers, 
but also with the lifestyles of the 
musicians and their intentions,” 
said Dan Peters, who along with 
his two brothers lectures students 
about rock ’n roll. 

“Many of the rock musicans 
today enjoy singing about things 
that are immoral and illegal, such 
as drugs and sex. The Village 


People, for instance, have pub- 


licly said that they want to make 
gay people more acceptable 
through their music.” 

No one is precisely sure why 


the anti-rock crusades have ap- 


peared now. 
“I guess it’s an offshoot of the 


New Right and various funda- 


mentalist Christian movements 


that have become popular recent- 


ly” said George Ward of Bowling 
Green University’s Center for the 
Study of Popular Culture. 


“I can see where a lot of peo- 


ple, particularly fundamentalist 
Christians, might say rock ’n roll 


is offensive, but it’s a long way to | 


say that there’s some kind of plot 

to convert people to Satan 
through music.” 

“And as far as little devils and 
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n rock’r roll 


demonic signs on the album jack:, 
ets go,” said Warner Records | 
spokesman Bob Merlis, “you can : 
see them, so how could they be 
secret attempts to brainwash peo-: 
ple?” 

Merlis called satanic backward 


- masking “a bogus science,” ad- 


ding the crusades haven't affected 
record sales. 

But after the Kantner-Ates 
debate at Illinois State, local record 
stores sold an additional 2000’ 
concert tickets. 

And after Anthony’s anti-rock 
visit to Washington, local record 
store owner Bill Larsen said he 
even sold a few Led Zeppelin 
and Queen albums to people who ' 
wanted to hear the alleged back- 
ward masking for themselves. 

“Most of the groups that do 
bizarre-type things like that are 
only doing it for promotion and 
attention anyway,” added Dr Davis 
Joyce, a rock ’n roll historian at 


the University of Tulsa. 


He said he believes the cru- 
saders are “right-wing crazies 
putting down anything that 
doesn't fit their tight little value 
systems.” He called most of their 
charges “off-the-wall paranoid 
beliefs.” 





NOT KNOWING THE 
RISKS IS YOUR 
GREATEST RISK. 


dent paper, has lost its effort to 

by Kathy Guare revive mandatory student funding 

Features Editor of the paper. Paper officials see 

pole the decision as a major First 

It’s that time of year again. Not only are you three chapters Amendment ruling, though the 

___ §f behind in your economics class, but you’re still working on a court itself warned against read- 
__ f sociology paper that was due two weeks ago. ing too much into the case. 






__ As students go about the business of finishing out the semester, 
§) they often experience something many health officials call “finals 
week syndrome,” according to the Journal of the American 
College Health Association. Symptoms of this syndrome include 
- anxiety, fatigue, irritability and depression. 

Health Services at St. Michael’s reports that the weeks before 
and during final exams are when they treat an increased num- 
ber of colds and other illnesses. Also at this time students are 

| more likely to abuse drugs in some form or another. 

In an attempt to keep you from going home for summer 
vacation as a sniffling bundle of nerves, the following advice 
should help prepare for the final week. 

Be aware that any intake of coffee, caffeine tablets or any 
other drug taken to keep awake can increase your symptoms of 


finals week syndrome. They can also cause constipation, head- 


‘aches, loss of appetite and diarrhea. Taking these drugs may 
backfire because people are very sleepy when the drugs wear 
off. Students have been known to fall asleep during exams. 

A better idea than stimulants is to study until a reasonable 
hour and then go to bed. Health Services said most people 


operate better and are able to absorb more material the morn- 


ing after at least six hours sleep. - 

It's also recommended to go easy on plans for “one last 
party.” Beginning the first study day with a hangover doesn't 
boost morale. 

Drugs aren't the only problem to which students are susceptible. 
Final exam week is also the perfect opportunity to succumb to 
pressure or panic. It needn't be this way. There are several ways 
to relieve tension. 

Make a list of duties and time to spend on each one. If time 


isn’t budgeted, some things may never get done while others are - 


overworked. Also, if a list is made; time won't be wasted trying to 
decide what to do next. 

Take periodic breaks. Whether it be taking a walk, visiting 
with a friend or watching television, getting up and stretching 
your cramped muscles refreshes the body and clears the mind 
for a renewed effort. 

Be realistic. Set goals that are attainable. The night and 
morning before a biology exam is a little late to start reading the 
book. Do what can be done. Get a least six hours sleep and go 
into the test awake and alert. 


Don't take on any extra pressures during finals week. Pack- 


ing can wait as can planning for the summer. Trying to worry 
about everything at once puts unneeded stress on the body You 
can push the body just so far before it cracks. 

The most important question to ask, as mentioned in a 
column several months ago, is “What is the worst thing that 
could happen?” The answer is often not worth the suffering. z 





U.S. District Court Judge 
Robert Renner ruled in late De- 
cember that the school’s Board 
of Regents had the right to allow 

_students to ask for refunds of the 
portion of their student fees that 
went to the paper. 

Renner said the regents action 
didn’t violate the First Amend- 

‘ment. 

The regents had changed the 
fee structure from mandatory to 
refundable in May 1980, after 
more than a year of controversy 
stemming from a Daily humor 
issue that many readers said they 
found offensive. 

When the regents made the 
change, the Daily, with the sup- 
port of the student government, 
sued the regents. The Daily as- 
serted the board, by imposing 
restrictions on student fee funding 
of the paper that it didn’t impose 
on other student agencies, was 
violating freedom of the press 
guarantees. 

Judge Renner disagreed, rul- 
ing there was nothing in either 
fee structure that bore any rela- 
tionship to the paper’s freedom 
of expression. 

Renner also said the regents 
had shown “good faith” by in- 
creasing the amount of student 
services fees the Daily gets each 
year. 

The Daily has lost about 
$14,000 in refunded fees since 
the new structure becamé effec- 
tive, according to editor Chris- 

topher Ison. About 14 percent of 
the paper’s budget comes from 
student fees. 

Ison added the Daily has not 
decided if it will appeal the ruling. 

In a similar case, a judge last 
spring upheld mandatory student 
fee funding of the Daily Tar Heel, 
the student paper at the Univer- 


"sity of North Carolina-Chapel Hill. 


A lot of people think cancer is 
unbeatable. 

That simply isn’t true. In fact, 
over two ion people have had 
cancer and survived to lead happy, 
normal lives. 

And not only can cancer be 
beaten, it can also be prevented. 

There are definite precautions 
that have been proven to decrease 
your risk of getting certain cancers. 

Talk with your physician about 
how often you need cancer-related 
checkups. 

Ask your local American Cancer 
Society to send you a free booklet 
about cancer risks. 

Learn the facts about cancer. 

And make not knowing the 
risks, one less risk. 


AMERICAN 
How you live CANCER 
may save your life. SOCIETY’ | 





EARN $500 OR MORE EACH YEAR. 
FLEXIBLE HOURS. MONTHLY PAYMENT 
FOR PLACING POSTERS ON CAMPUS. 
BONUS BASED ON RESULTS. PRIZES 
AWARDED AS WELL. 

CALL 800-526-0883 
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Sports 






The : 
Sports Blotter 


by A. John Murphy 
Sports Editor 


As everyone is aware, last week’s weather was not in tune with 
its supposed season. This caused numerous scheduling prob- 
f lems for the athletic department here at St. Michael's. 
For one, all intramural softball tournament games had to be 
§ postponed. They were scheduled to be played some time this 
week, but who knows with finals here. 
On the intercollegiate levelmostvarsity,;nen’s and women’s 
lacrosse games had to be cancelled due to the snow on the fields. 
However, the people who run either for fun or exercise were 
affected most by the unseasonable weather, just ask Mike McAllister 
These athletes had to go through their workout trudging through 
i snow on the sidewalk, or splashing in slush on the side of the 
road, and getting very wet. 
With the weather finally beginning to look like Spring, there 
& will probably be an increasing number of joggers on the side of 
a the road. 
But you will be able to tell the serious runner, who has a cold, 
& when he passes the fair-weather jogger on the hill. 


St. Michael's ski coach Ben McDivitt has recently been honored 
B for the second year in a row by being named Division II Coach of 
B the Year. 
; The Eastern Intercollegiate Ski Association bestowed this 
§ honor on McDivitt after he led the women’s team to a Division II 
§ championship in their first varsity season.. The Knight's men’s 
§ team, also coached by McDivitt, finished third in the east. 
Many of McDivitt’s skiers made New England ali-star teams. 

1 Cross country skier Anne Stange was the first St. Michael’s 
B student ever to qualify for the Division Il NCAA championships. 

Stange competed in those championships and came in 40th in 
§ the individual cross country race. A race that was won by former 
f Olumpic speed skater Beth Heiden, a Division I skier. 


+ 


a 


The Rugby Club on campus has lately been actively trying to 
get recognition from the St. Michael's Athletic Department. Any 
decision. should be made shortly. 

Over Parents Weekend members of the club attempted to 
drum up support by posting flyers around the campus. This 
lobbying effort will determine if there is enough support here at 
St. Michael’s for a rugby team. 

lhe rugby A squad is currently sporting a 2-1 record, while 
the ‘B’ squad is at 1-1. Playing home matches at the University of 
Vermont's infirmary field, because of their limbo status, has shown 
there is considerable student support for the club. Attendance 
he ca with each passing game since their plight became 
public. 

Members of the team insist that their main objective is to be 
officially recognized by the school so they may use St. Michael's 


fields to play home games. Currently the team uses the north- 


campus field to practice, but are denied the use of it for games. 
The final decision will be made soon by President Henry and 
the school’s trustees. Due to the support the club has been 
gaining I’m sure Henry and the trustees will give the squad every 
consideration when they reach their final decision, 


ASSOCIATES IN EYE CARE 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremezuk, O.D. 
(SMC Alumni) 


Optometry 


Contact Lenses | 
By Appointment 11 North Willard St. 


Phone: 862-3223 Burlington, VT 05401 
The Only 


‘BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
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Clarkson College. ; 


Margot Hurley and Kathy McNabb prin n upheld to start an abensive te against 






photo by Chris Burtis 


Knight s lose four to a 





Tenacious preesire by the Knight s kept the North Country 
defense frustrated throughout their 5-1 victory. 


photo by Chris Burtis 





Scott Prouty stumbles in an effort to gain control of the 
ball in the team’s first varsity win. ,hoto by Chris Burtis 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
‘THE MARKE l- PLACE 
WINOOSKI WE. 0340-4 

655 1319 

Meds ARO R30) 
Sat, 4-00, 1-00 


Quality Work... 
Near Champlain Mill! 
2 OFUERES 
e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


We welcome St. 
and staff. 10¢; 


Michaels students. faculty, 


discount with TD, 





control the midfield, C 


by Tom Caron 
Assistant Sports Editor 


This year is the first that men 
lacrosse is a varsity sport aS a “ 
Michael’s, The team’s rookie — 
varsity roster lists four fourth- 
year students. They are Mike © 
Arsenault, Scott Prouty, Cine. 
Cummins and Joe Flannery. ve 

Co-captain Mike Arsenault, 
from Bedford, Mass., is the only 


~ member of the lacrosse squad _ 


who has played the sport forfour — oe 

years at St. Michael's. Arsenault _ 

is one of the team’s top mid: 

fielders. ft ey 
“Mike i is the estea dies 



































see Ceca 
Parents’ Weekend. 

Scott Prouty, « 
Mass., is the squad 


surgery, but has bounces b 
well. fais! 

“Scott has become one 
the oe men on iii i 


While Arsenal a 


mins, of Sin 
the defense. 


the team,’ Culkin said. 
good condition and is 
his best lacrosse ever.” ae 
Cummins’ defensive skill 
proving to be more: imps 
than ever Since two of the te 
top four midfielders are 
is more pressure on th 
than usual. 
. Joe Flannery, of © Che 
Conn., has also been a’ 
the team’s injuries. Flan 
never played lacrosse before 
year, has been moved uptoz 
to fill the void. ay 
“Joe has picked 1 p thea tes 
quickly and has done a oa ne 
job,” ‘Culkin said. “My onl ‘o < 
is that he won't be back # play 
next et i 


campus gym ae ot 
week's snow storms, will tra 
Norwich to take on Hg ¢ 
today at = pm. 


